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compulsory full-time school attendance to fifteen,1 and the
institution of day continuation schools. The latter were
to be available without fees for boys and girls up to the age
of sixteen (after seven years, up to eighteen) who had left
school. Attendance was to be compulsory for 3 20 hours in the
year, though this total might during the preliminary seven
years be reduced to 280 hours if the L.E.A. so decided. Thus
the 'young person' would spend part of his time in industry
and part at an institution of continuative education. This
would provide a valuable link between school and industry,
and would ease the transition from the one to the other for
the young worker. The scheme was to take effect from an
'appointed day/ which would be settled by the Board with
each separate L.E.A., taking into account its preparedness
to operate the system. But there were many difficulties.
Employers were not always willing to co-operate, and it was
not easy for LuE.A.s to find the necessary school accom-
modation and teachers. However, a start was made in some
places. London and West Ham, for example, worked the
scheme for a time, but generally it hung fire. Rugby alone
succeeded in implementing this section of the Fisher Act
and carrying it forward;2 but several other big towns
have run voluntary continuation schools, and some of
the great industrial firms have also introduced continuation
schemes for their young employees. But with exceptions
such as these the project of part-time continuative educa-
tion, like that of raising the school-leaving age, went into
*cold storage* for the time being.

The 1918 Act contains the seeds of reform which have
begun to germinate after lying dormant for some time; in
particular it adumbrated the nursery school and the day
continuation school as integral parts of the national system

1 Half-time and other exemptions were abolished, and attendance was everywhere
made compulsory up to the end of the term in which the age of fourteen was reached.
3 See Kitchen, From Learning to Banting*